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The Christian Church i 


IN THE, current Hibbert Journal are included extracts 1. Jesus—of w historic existence there can be 


from the authorised translation, made by Dr. Jacks, of the 
great work of the French theologian, Loisy, called in English, 
The Birth of the Christian Religion. The publication of 


little doubt—“was one among a number of agitators 
and enthusiasts who appeared in Judea between the 
years 6 and 70 of our era”. 


Dr. Jacks’ translation has been long delayed, and it will be 2. “Just as a legend has been built up for him, so too 
a pleasure to many to read these important extracts in antici- there has been built up for him a body of teaching, 
pation of the book, which is to be published in the autumn. and it has been done by borrowings from many 
Loisy has attempted one of the crucial tasks set to quarters.” 
Christian scholars. The history of the Christian 
Church is fairly well known from the end of 


century of our era down to our own day. What is not well is conceived after the manner of Jesus and directly pene- 
known is the period of Christian Bye p lw trated by his spirit”. In face of this, is it enough to say that 
hundred years between the life and death of Christ and the Jesus was one among a “number of agitators and enthusiasts 
assured establishment of the Christian Church. The period .. . . between the years 6 and 70 of our era”? To know 
of what Loisy calls “mystic legend”. Now, the nature of ' the manner of a man, and to know that certain teachings are 
the traditional Church, as it is and has been promulgated, “penetrated by his spirit” is to know a great deal about him, 
depends upon what took place in that period of “pre-history” indeed, in a sense, it is to know e about him. In 

traditional Church says one thing, that in that period _face of this indirect claim can Loisy number him among 
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According to Loisy — 
af 
place in history and as a many? 
result the Church and all it stands for was established. if & 
Institutional Christianity, in its traditional presentation, stands A “Someone” to be Found : 
| or falls by that. It is a serious matter, one of the most serious The truth is that behind the historic mists, myths and ; 
° in the current spiritual difficulties of the West. legends of a religion coming to life two thousand years ago +: 
4 there is a “someone”. There is still a difference between , 3 
- The Patient Investigators Jesus and Christ. Christ is the construction of devout eS | 
Now the Church's interpretation of that period of “pre- _religious imagery trying to pierce this “sorry state of things a 
history” is challenged not only by the modern conception of = entire” im order to secure a foothold upon eternal existence. R Fé. 
what ts possible and not possible in history, but by patient Jesus is the actual living figure whose “manner” and “spirit” be? 
investigators of all the evidence there is to hand about the _— pervades that construction of religious faith. That division is {4% 
events of the time. Loisy is one of the investigators, one of the vital. It is a matter of supreme moment that, if the “pre- <r & 
most important; this does not make him infallible, but it _‘ihistory” of the Christian Church is to be rescued from its bo 
makes him of considerable significance. It is a comment impossible miraculous atmosphere, that the historic Jesus 45 
2 upon the theological obscurantism in this country that it should be rescued also. There is a difference between the 5. 
should have been left to Dr. Jacks in his old age to translate = pathos of the human spirit finding its way to God through % ois 
his most important work. the mystic Christ, between that, and being helped to find its gel: 
ra Loisy’s deductions may be stated as follows :— way there by someone who lived, talked, acted and suffered Adi 2 
1. That there was no miraculous intervention in  asaman. In the latter there ts a way out im creative activity 7c 4 
» history. for the Christian Church in its modern challenge: in ihe fete i 
2. That the carly growth of the Christian Church was former only a long delayed, and perhaps, disastrous dis- oh ee 
- conditioned by historic circumstances, like the  illusionment—a disillusionment that is already at work. Pe 
de - growth of all other human institutions. | fare 
3. That “the Christian religion was not founded on The Unitarian Position Sue 7 
doctrine formulated in a book. It formed its own Unitarianism has much to say about this mater. It is C .ae | 
doctrine as it grew, and the books distinctively its im a privileged position. Unitarians believe m God. That a? ae 
= own ... are the products . . . of its doctrinal belief, although interpenctrated by the past is not dependent | 
elaborations . . . during the first hundred or upon it. That is to say not everything, indeed nothing vital 2 
history” of the Christian ch. Everything in waditional 
gators just as important as Lotsy. it Christianity docs depend upon Unitarians are led to them 
| Church says about Christian “pre-history”, and on the whole in God by 0 of “mind, will ond imagination” | 
28 the Church does very little about it. made im their own day and gencration. Their faith stands Z aa 
no matter what happens to the past. ae | 
Their Didiculties As for the muiraculous—muacie was an | 
But Loisy, with others, comes up against difficulties. It used by men of the past to understand the workd they wer 
must be remembered that he is living im and some of ts wuths. They were mistaken m thew 
| bistorian’s poimt of view, harsh material, and ies are)8=—_ interpretation, but not m thew truths. it is possible for bE 
to be expected. modern Christians imtciligently to sce the dificrence, and 
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instead of being troubled by it, find a clue to some of their 
own difficulties. For in the future some current interpreta- 
tions, so seemingly vital to us, may be seen to be wrong— 
but most certainly not the truths those interpretations declare. 


The “Hibbert Journal”—New Editor 

As announced elsewhere in this issue the Hibbert 
Trustees have appointed the Rev. Dr. G. Stephens Spinks to 
succeed Dr. Jacks as Editor of the Journal in January of next 


year. 

The Trustees are to be congratulated upon the wisdom 
and spirit of their choice. Dr. Spinks in his erudition, wide 
spiritual affinities, and his very practical grasp of mundane 


- matters, is well fitted to undertake the arduous task of editing 


a religious quarterly. It is a great opportunity, and those 
who know Dr. Spinks know that he will take it with both 
hands, to the advantage of the cause of Liberal religion, and 
more particularly, perhaps, to the advantage of new things 


coming over the horizon. 


This is not the time to bid farewell to Dr. Jacks. That 
will come later. It must be a gratification to him that new 
men are coming forward, with the ability and insight to carry 
on the work he began. We are glad to report that Dr. Jacks 
is well in mind and body, and in his eighty-sixth year still 


actively engaged upon literary work. May he remain with us — 


for many years yet. THe INQUIRER sends him its affectionate 
regards. 


CERTAINTY 
AMID CONFUSION 
By Herbert Crabtree. 


THE PREVAILING confusion in the world of politics and 
international affairs is paralleled by a like confusion in the 
world of thought. Not so long ago it was confidently 
expected that as the scientific interpretation of the universe 
extended its range and authority many of our more obscure 

would be clarified and the complex pattern of things 

greatly simplified. This optimistic expectation has not 
been fulfilled. Indeed, we are now obliged to doubt whether, 
after all, the craving for simplification is a safe and irue guide 


had discovered the clue that would unravel all mysteries. It 
now seems far more probable that a true picture of the uni- 


the same 
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It is inevitable that in the sphere of religion this influence 
should be felt in the declining conviction that any sure ground 
for faith and hope remains. To many it seems that there is 
no room left amid our modern confusions for religion. It is 
crowded out of living thought. It seems no longer to possess 
sanctions which command respect. The more forceful, 
clamorous and half-hysterical blarings of a bewildered world 
allow no chance for the traditional questionings of religion 
to be seriously considered by the typical mind of today. 

Yet, oddly enough, some stubborn souls still continue to 
ask these questions, for it still seems to them that the human 
mind has never been so nobly exercised as when treating of 
them. And such souls do not find it easy to acquiesce in the 
dethronement of mind and reason which in large measure 
is now so fashionable. If we would find any solid ground at 
all upon which to base our faith we must first make our 
decision on this issue as to what degree of dignity and 
authority attaches to mind in the universe. If we follow the 
vogue of disparaging mind at the expense of its environment, 
of subordinating the thinking subject to its material environ- 
ment, there would seem to be no hope for the religious view 
of life at all. Mental initiative is denied; the mind is 


consciousness”. With this view Religion can have no com- 


Part of its reply must 


_ error of over-simplifying all its major terms. Matter is cer- 
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) a shifting and shadowy emanation of physical reality. To to 
i # Marx (quoting him), “an idea is nothing else than the material he 
| # world reflected by the human mind and translated into terms po 
>| of thought”. Even more devastating was the phrase of sha 
| Marx’s collaborator, Engels: “Consciousness is determined ow 
| i by material conditions; never material conditions by 
is 
5 y not the sim State nge r 
if believed it to be; the materialist interpretation of history is t 
| a accepted by no independent historian; whilst as to the Marxist 
| aa. theory of economic value John Plamenatz (a Fellow of All 
-. 3 Souls) describes it as “elaborate, confused and useless”. 
to understanding. Mayt re 1s a to naivele m tne 
ition that when the scientific igue was devised we ‘it must assert conviction every wor 
| a aaa carries the authority of the exploring and int 
| i te itcraction of mind with m 
| verse is beyond the range of human understanding, and that §_' ind that we look for the exposition of this 
\ only in the realm of abstraction can we even approximate century ago Sir William Hamilton declared 
, to any degree of finality in our knowledge. So perplexing _ there is nothing great but man: in man there 
. | have reached the stage when, as Professor William Rose has = force that “man is but a reed, the feeblest 
sl told us, “the composite view of the universe is no longer _‘'5S a reed that thinks”. These are pregnant 
§ systematic, or even intelligible. but at the same time as it US Sce what follows from them. 
i being widened and deepened it is growing more confused”. _ _ Every man, as a thinking conscious being 
in the universe. He concentrates within hin 
has overtaken him, man still has to live somchow, and it is an 
. i not surprising that in these circumstances he should fall back his own thoughts: he could not know : . 
upon crude aggressivism and thinly disguised impulse as the were otherwise. And so, looking wit 
warrant of behaviour. Barbara Ward has recently reflected 2s i of the 
But mach the same reply 
‘nh tuted for the individual profitcer much immediatcly with our environment, and wh 
also something of the nature of that 
tion and expansion as cxercised by Sovict Russia. food, clothing, and shelter. these we seck 
much is 2 man, or a class, or an iicological technique environment. and when found they satisfy 
entitled? What can ect! And cxtremists are acver too intcrmitiently. Our cconomic 
particular about the means involved m them The with these desires and 
cultivator loses or for some other reason gives up, and history is a struggle of classes for the “ 
when fash m reason, justice Class hatred. class war is the prime law of 
tong before the old and all too familiar devices of as Gua! 
my and subterfuge reassert themselves. The wiles of 
the ammal world. superficially sublimated by the skilful usage 
of a liberal phrascology that is denied m hard practice. But this ss a wavesty of human 
become the tactics of this woubled and discouraging world. out of focus: a is the water stirred to muddiness, redecimz 22 : 
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our values to utilitarian standards alone. True, utilitarian 


values are primary in the order of time and physical necessity; 


an infant’s desires are confined to its creature comforts, to 
food, drink, warmth and care. But if a grown man is no more 
than an infant the course of evolution has gone hopelessly 
awry. The developed man wants higher and more enduring 
satisfactions than does the infant, and he wants even the 
utilitarian goods of life to be secured in certain ways. He 
doesn’t want to be fed and nourished at the cost of someone 
else’s life; he doesn’t want to commit murder to secure a loaf 
of bread, otherwise not even the loaf of bread would give him 
the satisfaction he desires. He doesn’t want to go to war 
whenever he is hungry. He wants to secure his loaf not by 
fighting and violence and cruelty, but by good will, co- 
operation, sympathy and mutual aid. He is in fact so 
fashioned that he cannot properly secure even his material 
needs unless he does so in ways which satisfy his sense of 
moral value. Thus morality, or goodness, is one of the higher 
ends of life, to be seen clearly enough when life is looked at 


a life-long residence in Australia.] 


Tue Eprror has invited me to set down my i " 
at Scotland. 


T 


ay 
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true only in the concrete sphere of physical relationships (yet 
fringed everywhere with loose ends even there); it is imper- 
fectly true in the sphere of the relationships of persons. It 
aims at knowledge that is inherently self-consistent, and it 
succeeds only to the extent that it works within self-imposed 
limitations. To be true in the fuller sense that mind demands 
for its richer satisfaction it would have to integrate its prin- 
ciples with the moral strivings and personal valuations which 
it ignores. 

A. N. Whitehead has convincingly argued that the 
higher types of mental experience (rational, moral, zsthetic 
and religious) may be taken as authentic clues to the nature 
of the universe, keys to the nature of ultimate reality, “real 
predicates of the world, not mere addenda artificially tacked 
on to reality by man’s subjective desires, but intrinsic con- 
stituents of reality itself”. Religious experience illumines the 
matrix that has begotten it; it is the adumbration in conscious- 
ness of patterns and structures that are rooted in the tissues 
of all being, and it is destined to grow in clarity and signifi- 
cance as our perceptions of reality grow in range and pro- 
fundity. Scientific perception reveals a fundamental universal 
Energy which it defines in terms of law, order, and so forth. 
Religious perception discovers the same Energy in other ways. 


and, equating it with the values which to the larger purposes of — 


mind are so significant, speaks of it as universal Love. What- 
soever things are true and of good report in our a i 
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things very bewildering. It ts as casy to ect lost here as 4 ts m 
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steadily and as a whole. It is a value which emerges from hay 4 
the context of experience, and is implicit in the inter- 5 Bs 
relationships of the thinking mind and its environment. Profit lay 
to the good man depends not on what he can get but on how LE 
he gets it, otherwise even his profits will diminish to vanishing A* ep 
point. Jesus stated this in his challenging question, “What 1s, 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his ie 
own soul?” are emanations i a pirit oO universe : us 
‘ + + + + which has been the object of worshipful desire in all ages, but cre 
which can never be fully known until the personal self is ry 
The acknowledgment of this higher value of the good _transcended in the Eternal Self. tig 
is essential too if we would satisfy our desire for another Thus may the idea of God be brought back to the. centre fens 7 
supreme value, that of truth, and this is where the scientific _ of life itself. To the scientist He is the “glory that flames hae 
technique has thus far proved to be insufficient; it has been from sun and star”; to the philosopher the “centre and soul Teighy ” 
thoroughly well tried and found lamentably wanting. It is of every sphere”, but “to cach loving heart—how near!” | 
IS THIS ENGLAND ? Now the Lord Mayor's Show. Oh, dear, I really was - 
By G. E. B.A. disappointed. What I saw was certainly an impressive display ee @ 
, Hale, ee of the extent to which “Britain Can Make It” and break it. : = 
[The Rev. George Hale has settled down in England, as but, apart from the gilded coach, there was scarcely a hint ee Te 
minister of the Hampstead Congregation, London, after _of London's entrancing past. 1 turned down to the Embank- +7 
of + | 
and Ireland to me ts still only a pleasant dream, so my ee 
remarks must be confined to England. Bui I am more than eae 
a inthe amused at the suggestion that I am in process of a 
Britisher. Mr. Editor, every true-born et 
is a Britisher—and proud of nu! Just before | wars is that engaging quality called English = 
I had the thrill of hearing a crowd of Australians —, res 
sure, were born somewhere near ; et 
ish songs with gusto. Bui that ts 
come “home” to England 
hearts of affection with which we go 7 | 
mothers. Now I feel easier. 
Convinced that English poets from Shake- 
not said all that can be said im praise : take the fire cut of them. A little more intuitional cant | 
land™. Its soft, delicate, exquisite spiritual abandon would be all to the good. We 2t Sa 
ing akin to awe. No poct or 
that the last word has been said or the sae. | 
ven. | 
far as the buildimes are concerned, | am disappointed. ett 
duc. 1 confess, to a defectm mycducation. You bush. but. 1 would add. nct quite so dangerous. 
brought up on pictures and stones of “dear old here tantalismely toriuous. Are they 
Encland™, which, in my simplicity, | thought would never I have much mm 
) to sce the London of Charles Dickens with the feelings of Yoni Loguchi who stood . hs) 
intact. But I have been disillusioned. 1 bewildered at Charing Cross and then wrote this Lokku pocm. 
places remam and | have held my breath “Tell me the strect heaven. This? That? Oh. which? | 
them, but the buildimes as a whole are webs of sirects!™ Yes. Ensiand is a bewikdering 
Of course you too would be ds- country m many ways. Preachime may scem io be lost on the eee | 
a dificreat way. guided by Professor wind, but. if we have faith, itis nothing of the sort. Should 
bushvamecr we mot thank God. who matched us with this how? Our 
dating back to at ieast 1691, but its present place of wayfarme man | am m my 
is mot so “ancient™ by scveral years as the cherch admiration of the character and coker of my mimisicrial 
Shere I mimistered m Adclaxie Bat kt me hasicn to add 
tha I am hushed with sorrow and sympathy when I sce the speaking peopics. ez. 
cam teach me, 2 Bat. as 2 desommation. I am 
| would pay am overseas tribute to the Naticual Tress persuaded we should scatter scod more widely. We 
work m preserving grand old busidimes. should not be so absorbed m the cHlort convince the 
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tellects of the intellectuals. Even they have deeper needs than 
that, and sometimes tell us so. Let us go out after the hearts 
of the people, the common people, of whom God made so 
many. One did this long ago, and they heard him gladly. | 
think human nature is still the same. | 


HIBBERT HOUSES 
By John A. Ratcliffe | 


[Mr. Ratcliffe, who stayed in the Hibbert Houses during the 
war, writes appreciatively of a new book.] 


R. H. Mottram has produced an interpretative study of 
Hibbert Houses from 1940 to date’. If the book did no more 
than make interesting reading it would be well worth while, 
but its sincerity of purpose, in characterising the growth of 
Hibbert Houses must satisfy those who know aught of this 
war-time venture but also must it content many who have 
long praised those Unitarians who sought thus to serve their 
fellow-men. Its title, Hibbert Houses—a Record, speaks 
volumes and its best pages are those geographically descrip- 
tive passages relating, in vivid colours and detail, to localities 
of the many Hibbert Houses. The illustrations are pleasant 
and not in any way ao too, speak actual fact. 
The book is indeed a icle, an historical survey made 
into delightful reading. 

The ex-service man or woman is a sentimental being— 


are small things, 


possessions 
cherished and carried with tender care from home to opera- 
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mankind is climbing, 30% think it is slipping. Be this as it 
may, time is short wherein to save England, according to the 
last chapter of the factual analysis Puzzled People. 


“LOOKING ROUND” 
Mostly at Unitarian Affairs _ 


THE PLEASANT Custom seems to be growing up of neigh- 
bouring congregations making a trip and joining one another 
in Sunday worship. There have been a number of reports 
about such activities in THe INQUIRER lately. I hope I am 
not, in one of the elegant phrases now current, “shooting my 
neck out”, if I trace this custom to the con tion now 
meeting in All Souls Church, Belfast, of which Dr. Agnew 
has been minister during the whole of his ministerial life. If 
I am right about it, however, Dr. Agnew and his congregation 
are giving another lead, for they are going to Glasgow by 
air, to join in Sunday worship with the two Unitarian 
churches there, and presumably return home for an early tea 
or supper on the same day. i 
to make a return visit to Belfast. 


* * * 
In the same calendar from which I this information 
I find printed another item of news. All Souls congre- 
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» | tions abroad and bz pme again, little things, minor bul 
intimate things. Memories, likewise, are of the same calibre. a 
om and until the publication of this valuable little book, were all 
fi the ex-service “type” had of those visits to Hibbert Houses 
SW made during sojourn in the Middle East. Now, another thing 
SF can be added to those possessions in the shape of a record of 
5 those hostels which made valued days of well-earned relaxa- 
Tf tion more amenable, happy and invigorating. Mr. Mottram 
s.) has indeed compiled something which speaks iruth, which 
. gives praise and above all, immortalises a service well done. 
If every man and woman who has known the worth of Hib- 
. bert Houses could read this work, few would do other than 
7. add it to his or her intimate possessions. It 1s, firstly, a 
| concrete reminder of cherished memories of those days of late 
Hibbert Houses, “Houses” which were a great deal more than nat these 
: another type of “hostel”, secondly, it ts testimonial to those ilding up a congregation of people who 
who laboured for, and built, the Hibbert Houses. and a church where people come for no 
'F Mr. Mottram has written a worthy record of an enter- nat they find happiness there. Our friend 
#§ prise deserving in honour. to whom all this was a revelation thinks the same should be “ 
£ in every church, and intends to make n known.” 
. W SO ago Should ve to report earlier a broad- 
easier matter than to give a solution. For this lesser service  **tVe at 9.30 a.m. by the All Souls Congregation on July 2’. 
we are gratcful, though i but gives as statistics the 
; impressions of thoughtful people. If a tumbler of Atlantic The trend of the circulation figures of THe Inqumer 5 
water allows analysis of the occan, sample opinion, taken by still upwards._ There is sensational, save that the 
Mass Observation, yiclds impressive siatistics. appears 
| vahd and ommous. 
A study of popular atinudes to religgon m London reveals 
a great muddle. Not more than a tooth of 
that they have 2 all enc lll 
: give answer that they have a faah. sill fewer give 
4 the faith they hold. 68%, do not belicve in life 
. | a large potential. Spiritualism has a huge readership. 
two facts pesaw together. 
a Onc-thad of the people pray for them family and friends. 
for protection, for themscives. or m crisis. + 
4 12% of women. were ready to criticise Chsst’s 
| chapters. with mo percentaee. tclis that reason is your splendid week by week. Although 
rejected. axe Canadien tor Guo | fos! Gat and 
lt is mot articles Tae Iegqumer are post 2 letter io 
at before ‘home"~ 
who have no purpose Religious Fash ts unbounded. Help your Fash by maint 
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Constance Harris. This was followed by a session in which the 
horizon, becoming wider still, embraced “The League and Overseas 
Work”. Mrs. Harold Baily, of Hampstead, from the chair, gave a 
very interesting report on the work being done by Miss Ruth Cusack 
in the Children’s Home in Olesovice, Czechoslovakia. This was 
followed by a brief résumé of conditions on the Continent of Europe 
by Rev. Rosalind Lee. It was hoped that there would be at least one 
representative from Czechoslovakia at the Women’s Meeting at the 
forthcoming 1.A.R.F. Conference at Berne, but tho such hope could 
be entertained in the case of Hungary. Mrs. Sokell then gave a 


vivid account of the devoted work of Miss Barr and Miss Holton 


. The meeting sent a message of greeting to the American 


A particularly happy feature of the Conference was the 
response to the invitation to discuss the various subjects; members 
had much to say and said it well, and this keen participation by the 
rank and file of the League shows a liveliness and enthusiasm which 
augurs well for the future. Surely all those who had undertaken 
the arduous task of finding hospitality, arranging the programme and 
organizing the Conference must have felt that their efforts had been 
well worth while in making such a Conference possible, and thereby 
helping to carry out the original aim of the Women’s League “to 
deepen the spiritual life of our churches”. 


and friends of the Brook Street, Knutsford, congregation, assembled 
in bright sunshine on a recent Saturday afternoon in the garden 


of 
grounds to see the Rose Festival and the crowning of 


After a brief welcome by the Rev. Stanley Mossop (minister 
of the chapel ”. who was elected some little time before. 
was Cowburn, a well-known and active member 
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when the preacher is apt to lose his sang-froid and give way 
to despair and even to question the use of all this preaching 
business as being of very little use at all in view of the in- 
numerable avenues by which thought can be conveyed to the 
minds of the people nowadays. Strange and devious are the 
ways of thought; it is none the less potent to influence and 
develop the character of man through whatever channel it 
comes; and it may well be that in the immediate future the 
Church will have to devise some other means than preaching 
to get home to the people its message. If ever the day comes 
when the Church is supplanted it is very difficult to visualise 
what could take its place. 

Imagine, if you can, what would be the result if all those 


‘sources or agencies for lifting the thoughts of men upward 


were withdrawn and all those people who today patronise the 
churches were left to their own resources; if that precious 
domain was for ever closed to them, many would find them- 


selves at the loose end, and in = become, like the 
u 


rest, materialistic in outlook. The as an institution, 
came into being to meet the great spiritual needs of the people 
and to lift their thoughts Godward. A cher intimated 
recently that the people, in the good old days, seemed to be 
much more contented with the little bit they had, and sighed 
for a return of those days. The reason for their content- 
ment then is simple and obvious; they knew of nothing better 
and their attendance at church was the only alternative to 
staying at home, and the counter-attractions were very few. 
if any. The counter-attractions to church-going today are so 
many that the obvious selection of the majority is for thos: 
lighter pleasures provided for them outside the churches. If 
they feel so inclined they can listen-in to a religious service 
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Women’s Alliance. 
: Thursday morning opened with a short service in the Chapel, 
at which the League was very pleased to welcome Rev. H. J. McLach- 
) lan, whose short talk on the words “Be not anxious” were greatly 
/ appreciated by all his hearers. Mrs. Hilton, of Hastings, chose 
“Fellowship” as her subject for the closing address—a beautiful and 
: : most fitting ending to the ‘Conference; it knitted up all the threads 
. which had been woven during these two days and sent members back 
to their Branches with renewed zeal, and with a fresh determination 
to translate all that had been learnt into loving and loyal service. 
1 
Knutsford: Brook Street —Over 300 people, members 
| 
wit yd their own —and so t 
2s committee. Children s ng on wn and musica responsibility ving to support by contributions the 
3 | SS The greatest of questions confronting the churches of all 
. persuasions is this. Have the churches already been super- 
is Hinckley.—On the occasion of the Young People’s League EEE in the thoughts and affections of the rising generation? 
iF evening service, held on Sunday, June 22, 1947, at the Great Meeting older church-minded generation has passed out. 
. | Chapel, Baines Lane, Hinckley, Leicestershire. a party of young people urch any guarantee that the younger generation will 
: travelled from Leicester Great Meeting to attend. Tea was provided to shoulder the burden of ape : 
ig on their arrival by Hinckley Y.P.L. The service was thoroughly : on responsibility G Carry it 
; enjoyed by the congregation. Mr. T. Gregory, of Leicester, preached future? There are indications that they will not be 
an inspiring sermon. Mr. William Harris conducted the service, and do so. It 1s obvious that the preaching establish- 
Miss Joyce Bennett and Mr. Thomas Hydon read the lessons. at present constituted, are likely to be relegated 
new generation of church-minded young people arise 
the place of the elderly church-minded people who 
@ are supporting them today! So far as our own fellowship is 
| concemed it is pleasing to note the adoption of the word 
st “Unitarian” in the title in that vigorous body, the Young 
President: Clifford V. Walton, Leicester People’s League. 
- | THOUGHT movements are always of more than general 
; interest to the minister of religion and the lay preacher, and CALENDAR 
must have occupied the mind of the Great Teacher long ago. SE, SUS ath 
uttered those well-known words, “The wind bloweth 6 Dee. 
The “whence Unitarian Free Ch., Oxford St, 10.45 and 6, Supply. 
4 : the preaching profession From the standpoint of AutaenecuaM, Dunham Rd. Ch., 6.30, Rev. Axrmun VALLANCE. 
: EEE preachine must be one of the most i ANSDELL. (See Lytham St. Annex)” 
disappomt- Richmond St. 6.30, Rev. C. P. Soorrt. 
professions. The minister and the la Barn, Trim St. Service 
BaLLINGHURST, Chr. South St, Anniversary Services. 
Chusch of 21 and 6.30, Rev. 
Moscicy Unitarian Church, Yardicy Wood Rd, 6>. 
4 sower im the ficld. Bank St, 10.30 and Mr. A B. Dowxmac. 
Hale! Pree Ch 10.45 and 6 
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BRADFORD, Broadway Av., 6.30, Rev. DUDLEY RICHARDS. 

BRIDGWATER, Christ Ch., Dampiet St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. G. ToPpPING. 
BrippoRT, Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
BRIGHTON, Christ Ch., Un., New Rd., 11 and 6.30, Rev. F. M. Rype. 
BRISTOL, Lewin’s Mead Meeting, 6.30, Rev. J. Coram DAviEs. 
BrisTOL, Oakfield Rd., Clifton, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. H. Easton. 
BURNLEY, Unitarian Ch., Trafalgar St., 2.30 and 6, Mr. H. Hitt WARING. 
Bury, Bank St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. Maw. 

Bury St. EDMUNDS, Churchgate St. Chapel, 6.30, Mr. HAROLD Gore. 
Buxton, Hartington Rd., 11, Rev. J. W. » 6.30, Rev. C. P. Scott. 
CAMBRIDGE, Memorial Ch., Emmanuel Road, 11 and 6, Rev. KENNETH 


TWINN. 
CarpiFF, The West Grove Un. Ch., 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. T. Putin. 
Cage, Se Ch., Lorne St., 2.30, Junior ; 6.30, Rev. W. J. 


CHATHAM, Unitarian Ch., Hamond Hill, 6.30, Mr. C. H. Coue. 
CHELTENHAM, Bayshill Un. Ch., 11, Study Service, 6.30, Mr. G. G. 


CHESTERFIELD, Yard Chapel, 10.45 6.30, Sheffield Lay Preacher. 
CHOWBENT CHAPEL, Atherton, 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. E. Giyn-EVANs. 
Cork, Prince’s St., 11.30 and (occ.) 7, Rt. . W. A. WEATHERALL. 
— > Staffs, Old Meeting House, Old Meeting Road, 11 and 
CovENTRY, New Great Meeting House, Holyhead Rd., 11, Children’s 


Crewe, Free Christian urch, Beech St., 6. _gcteaegggeaaaas 
30, ——. 

ellesley Rd., 11, Rev. A. J. Lone. 


DUBLIN, beg 11.30 and Hicks. 
DUDLEY, House, olverhampton II 


WHITEHOUSE. 
Dunpez Un. Ch., Constitution Rd., 11 and 6.30, Rev. ALpertT WHITFORD. 


EpinpurcH, St. Mark’s Ch., Castle Terrace, 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. 


‘TAVENER. 
EvesHamM, Oat St. Chapel, 11 and 6.30, ———. 


Hamilzon 
Hope Sz, 
Rd. 

Loxpox, Bell Rd. 
Looox, Blackfriars gon and 
Loxnox, Brixgon, Services at 
Lowox, Essex Ch, Notting 
New Gearel 

Lonpox, 
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LONDON, Lewisham, Unitarian Church, High St., 11, Mr. R. W. 
SORENSEN. 


LONDON, Rhyl St., Kentish Town, 6.30, Rev. F. HANKINSON. 
LONDON, Stra Unitarian Ch., 11.30, Children’s Church, 6.30, Rev. 
_  W. C. NewrTon. 


6, 1st and 3rd Sundays. Aug. 3rd, 


JONES. 
Lonpvon, Wood Green, Unity Ch., Newnham Rd., 6.30, Rev. E. G. LEE. © 
ing Rd., 11 and 6.30, 


Lonpbon, Woolwich, Service 
LyTHAM St. ANNES (ANSDELL), Un. 
Rev. HERBERT CRABTREE. 


MACCLESFIELD, King Edward St., 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. H. LisMer SHORT. 
MalpstTong, Unitarian Ch., Market i 6, Supply. 
> Ir and 6.30, Rev. 


RANCIS 
MANCHESTER, Cross St. Chapel, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. H. A. 


and 6.30, Supply 

10.45 30, . 
Mancuester, Longsight Free Chr. Ch., Birch Lane, 10.45 and 6.30, 


Supply. 
Mancuester, Mill St. Free Ch., Bradford, 6, Mr. R. S. SALT. 
Monton Ch., Eccles, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. GORDON CLARKE. 
Pendleton Unitarian, Cross Lane, 6.30, % 
Rusholme, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Piper. 
Chapel, Whitefield, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. H. H. 


Rev. C. G. T 
MorRETONHAMPSTEAD, q OONE. 
Rd., 10.45 and 6, Rev. W. 


ADDINGTON. 
NANTWIcH, Old Chapel, Rev. Grace MEwHorrt. 

‘Tyne, The Church of the Divine Unity, Ellison Place, 
11 and 6.30, Dr. R. F. Rarrray. 


Unitarian Old Mecting House, 6.30, Rev. W. J. 


11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Mouss. 
MASON. 


Oxvpaam, Lord St. Ch., 10.45 and 6.30, . Kexnetu SHERRATT. 
Oxrorp, Manchester College Chapel, 11.30, Principal R. Nicon Cross. 


PapiHmaM, Nazarcth Un. Ch., Knight’s Hill, 10.30 and 6, Rev. F. D. Jones. 


Lane Cuaper, ocar Wigan, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Unitarian Centre, Houndiscombe Rd, 11, Mrs. M. 


6.30, Mr. J. B. Srumces. 

Unitarian Ch., Church St, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. W. HaworTn. 
The Mectine House, 1st and 3rd Sundays, 11, Rev. 

G. K. Baowx. Other Sundays, 6.30. 

Rocumae, Blackwater 10.30 and 6, Rev. E. D. Davies. 

Rormexnam, Ch. of Our Father, 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. C. Bagrerr. 


> High Sx, 
Sapssoutn, Old Miccting, High 11 and 6.30, Rev. Constance 
Mecting House, Ordasnce Road, 6.30, Mr. E_J. 


Rev. E. 
Canal Su. 10.30, Mr. J. Rarcimte, 


Swassea, Unitarian Church, 22, 
Houwsr, q . Base 


Swrxrox, Suimton Hall Rd, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. J. Hasey Sore 


Mary St. Church, 1: and 6.15, Rev. L. 


é. 


Rd, 11, Children’s Church, 6.30, Rev. 


¥ 


> 
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— Leytonstone, Lea Bridge Rd., Knotts Green, 6.30, Rev. T. L. ‘ > a 
ONES. 
Lonpon, Mansford St. Ch., Bethnal Green, 6.30, Rev. J. W. DuMBLE. rt 
LONDON, Newington Green, Unitarian Ch., 6.30, Mr. J. REECE WALKER. 8 
LONDON, Richmond Free Ch., Ormond Rd., 11, Rev. ETHEL Kay. Li. = 
LONDON, Wandsworth, Un. Ch., East Hill, 11, Rev. WALTER M. Lona. ye. Cah do 
DESMOND. 
DeaN Row, 10.45, STYAL, 6, Rev. E. E. Wriciey. 
Denton, Wilton St. Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. JoHN CRort. f 
Dersy, Friar Gate Unitarian Chapel, 6.30, ey eS 
DiTCcHLING, Old Meeting House, 10.45 and 6, Mr. D. B. Sceats. nt 
DONCASTER, Free Chris. Ch., Hall Gate, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. W. = | 
Mancastet, Wilbraham Rd., Chotiton-cum-Hardy, 6.30, Supply. 
MancHester, Wythenshawe, Un. Ch., Brownley Rd., 6.30, 
Mr. Eric PHILLIPs. 
MANSFIELD, Old Mecting House, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. H. STEwartT 
Exeter, George’s Chapel, South St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. D. B. Fraser. 2 | 
GamnspornouGH, Unitarian Ch., Trinity St., 6, Rev. W. R. Crarx-Lewis. 
Giascow, Ross St., Unitarian Ch., 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER 
Giascow, St. Vincent St., Unitarian Ch., 11, Rev. ALEXANDER Rem. Craik 
Newport, Un. Ch., High St, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. R. Buckuey. 
Haz Cuaret, Hale Barns, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. EA. Lean 
is. Ch., South Terrace, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Dexmicu 
Presbyterian Ch., off Market St., 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. T. J. 
Kingswood, 11 and 6.30, Rev. T. A. Gorron. 
Horsuam, Worthing Rd., 6.30, Rev. J. Hau. 
HuppexsreLp, Fitzwilliam St, 11, Rev. J. J. Porren. Kingston Crescent, End, 
Hui, Park St. Church (Unitarian), 6.30, Rev. R. 
Honsuer, Unitarian Church, Joseph St, 6.30, Mr. A. G. Wirraker. 
Old Moecting, East St, 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. Bez. | 
Lancaster, St. Nicholas St. Church, 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. Lor Hani A. | 
Lescester, The Great Moecting, 11 and 6.30, Dr. A. S. Hum<. Suerrip (Atterciific), 6.30, Rev. D. Evans. 
Locu, Unitarian Church, Twist Lanc, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Prrxnc 1 
High Se Gh, 630, Ha 
Ancient Ch. of Toxtcth, 11 and 6.30, Mr. J. Unswouts. 
Bootie Bree Church, 630, Rev. Rasn. Damnicy 4 
Livexroon, Domestic Mission. St. 6.30, Rev. J. Kem G_ |. Gamve 
on Rev. Laweecce Srocarost, Unitarian Ch, St. Peter’s Gate, 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. Jou 
= Wellington St, 6.30, Rev. A. J. 
Av. Lee Presbyecre Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
6.15, Rev. M Rare ., 
and 6.30, Rev. G E Hue The 
Upper Sc, Presson Hob. 7, Rew 20.45 and 6, 
“te 
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The first two titles in a series of devotional booklets edited 
by G. Stephens Spinks, M.A., Pb.D., will be published early 
in August. They are as follows:— | 

THE QUIET MIND 
By G. Stephens Spinks, M.A., Ph.D. 


AFTER THIS MANNER 
By Leonard Mason, B.A., B.D. 
6d. each, by post 7d. — 
other titles in preparation 


Have you ordered your copy of 
HIBBERT HOUSES 
: a record 
compiled by R. H. Mottram from material 
supplied by the Director and others 
Paper covers Is. 6d., by post Is. 8d. 
Cloth boards 3s. 0d., by post 3s. 3d. 


The Lindsey Press, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
“THE UNITARIAN” 


A lively illustrated monthly - - 3s. a year, post free. 


Write Box TI, 29 Altrincham Road, Gatley, Cheshire. | 


GREAT HUCKLOW 
CHILDREN’S HOME BOOKINGS 
TO BE CANCELLED 
Unless a permanent cook can be found before August 1. 
Apply immediately to the Secretary, 

The Homes, Great Hucklow, Buxton, Derbyshire 


ROYHILL HOLIDAY CENTRE 


BLACKBOYS, SUSSEX 

(Under direction of Universalist Church) 
ideal for all in quest of quiet and restful holidays. 93 acres: beautiful 
surroundings. Good food. Comfortable rooms. Splendid fellowship. 
Charge, 3 guineas per week. Write: Rev. Arthur Peacock, Royhill, Blackboys. 
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Davies.—On July 15, to the Rev. and Mrs. E. D. Davies, a boy, Glyn. 
8 Emma Street, Rochdale. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 
Berths, Marriages and Deaths: Two limes 1 6 per lime extra. 
PREPAID RATES 


Saustions and Miscellancous, ctc- 20 words 4 -. line extra 
Discount for series of 6 insertions, 12 imscrtions, 


Dasplay ce Applic auca 


Waasey, Memorial Church, Manor Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Hn 
Wanamcron, Cairo St., 10 and 6.30, Rev. J. B. Toxxnx. 
Waxwicx, St. Ch., 6.30, Rev. Gompox Coorsr. 


Camswack Puess, 67/68 Chandos Place, 


the Temporary Otice, 14 Gondun Square, W.C-1— Manchesser | -- 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY APPEAL FUND 
Total to July 19th £80,965 


| Still required £19,035 
Send a donation or organise an effort. 
H. B. Moore, 18 Grange Avenue, Hale, Altrincham, Cheshire. 


HIBBERT 


Ls. Ls. 
L Me and 
. H. Brook $00 Hartas 
Chetfieth- Miss E. 11 6 
Clarke $00 
Sir W.P.Colfox100 o 220 
H. Elliott 220 Mrs. W. Minnis 2 2 
Mrs. Gallup 100 0 Oo Mr. and Mrs. 
200 Nellen 110 
H. Hirsch : 
Mrs. Isted 10° Mr. J. Pilling roo 
W. Byng Kenrick 10 © © Mrs. Hugh 
Mrs. M. H. Mrs.1.S.Shaw 2 2 0 
Knowles 210 K.B.Stoddart 10 0 
w.V Lewis2 2 0 Miss M.R.Taylor1 o o 
Miss M. L. 1 oo 
22 Miss Alice Weeks 2 2 © 
Miss E. Wilson Mark Winder 5 © © 
Mrs. H. Woodall 10 0 o Under £1 aa 
262 9 
Contributions from t und 
Personal Subscripuons and Donations :— Societies: 
200 roo 
MissH. Bennett 5 © © 313 6 
Miss 1 0 © 
° 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. 2e°0 
Cowburn 10 0 217 
Mrs. Denniston 1 © 
Miss Eten 2 ° 
Drummond 10 0 = 
Gumson 2290 
Miss C. Holt ° 
been over for a long 
of young men in the 
mostly very 
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| The following sums were received 
in April, May and June, 1947:— 
! 
| 
| 
a 
=} young immature, ve never 
; before, and to them we are able to 
, Our houses in Cairo and Alexandria have 
. closed for political reasons. We are now 
: Canal Zone and in Palestine. The 
countries are bad, bu: especially in Palestine, 
a. civil war continues, and any of our lads runs 
"| bomb or a bullet at any time. 
i The Hon. Treasurer is Mr. Herbert Gimson, 46 Ladbroke 
Ee acknowledge all contributions. 
Unitarian Free Christin Fellowship. Hon. Minister, R. 1. 
New South Wales, Unitermm Church, 15 Francis St, 
All Sou Church 30, Supply. MoermeaL, Church of the Messiah, Sherbrooke St. West and Simps= 
| for those to Fie Jarvis St- 11, Rev. W. P. 
seced 2 Unitarian Church. For information write to the S 
the NLU_F., clo 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Wen, NEW ZEALANT 
AUSTRALIA Unitarian Ch, Ponsonby Ra, 11 and 7, Mr. K. 
Un. Christian Ch, Wakefield St, 11 and 7, Rev. Ch, Tells Beings, 
Masoune, Un. Cathedral Place, C2, 7.30 (other times as SOUTH AFRICA 
Carasown, Hout Sx, 11 and 7, Rev. D. S. 
a 


